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over the peasantry's land. Continuing an ancient custom that
comes from very early times, it redistributed among the families
and individual peasants from time to time the scattered strips
in the arable fields, and was also responsible for the crop
rotation, the management of pasture and other communal
lands, and such minor questions as repair offences and bridges.
It had, moreover, a corporate responsibility for the collection
of taxes from its members and acted as the official agency for
dealing with the higher authorities. No doubt the elders to
some extent also undertook the settlement of the villagers'
quarrels.

The peasants' world was then centred in the Mir, their one
firmly established institution. Around it went on a perpetual
tumult that continued with little intermission from generation
to generation. Of this tumult it would be impossible to make
a coherent story; still there were certain events arising from the
village life or intruding from the surrounding world that may
be referred to in order to illustrate the life of the Russian
peasantry.

In the Urals and the Caucasus the peasant life, as in all
mountainous districts, took a form of its own. Moreover, the
Cossacks, when they once became established as a separate
body, had their own peculiar rules and customs. But the nor-
mal peasant life of the Russians of the great plains had a certain
uniformity which continued, with of course many minor varia-
tions, up to the time of the Great War. Such peasants, who
were primarily subsistence farmers, creating their own food and
clothing, lived in log huts which they built themselves. In the
centre of each hut was the great stove; if they had sufficient
firing they kept it burning all the winter, if they ran short of
fuel they may have died of cold. The population tended to
increase rapidly. The increase would have been even more
rapid were it not that typhus, malaria, and plague of one sort
or another took their toll, whilst deaths from starvation and
cold were a commonplace; famines swept away whole popula-
tions over large areas; and the numerous revolts were followed
by wholesale slaughter. The peasants were completely illiterate,